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PRACTICES AND OBJECTIVES IN TRAINING 
FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN SERVICE 
TRAINING, WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 26, 1923 


INTRODUCTION 


Eighteen States and the District of Columbia were represented*af 
tlie second conference of collegiate instructors in foreign stMvice 
‘training subjects, which was held at the New IVillard Hotel. Wash- 
ington. D. C., Deoeinlx^r 20, 192.3, under the direction of the former 
. advisory council and committee of fifteen on educational |)reparation 
for foreign service, now known as the National Council on Foreign 
Service Training. This conference was the outgrowth .ef a small 
round-table conference held under similar diiection at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago, December 27. 1922. PreHminarv. t|^ the latter 
conference the chairman of the National Council on h‘»>re)^ Service 
Training, Dr. G. L. Swiggett, requested two groups of men engaged 
in the service of Government and business for an opinion based on 
experience in regard to necessary educational J)i-eparration for their 
respective types of work. 

Each group expressed the belief that overspecialization was not 
desirable: that technique should come late in theA'our.se of study; 
that the maximum of English should be oH'ered: and that chemistry 
should be taken as the basic science. The business group urged as 
essential studies: A course in general geography of collegiate grade 
on a commodity basis, general economics, industrial history of the 
I nited States, at least two foreign modern languages, and accounting 
and finance. Thi.s group expres.sed the belief further that typewrit- 
ing and stenography are essential; advanced courses in government 
unnecessary; that the economic aspects in collegiate foreign service 
subjects should be stressed early; and that opportunity be found 
for continued training on the job. It is the belief of those who have 
had experience in the consular and diplomatic service that one for- 
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eign modern language, Avell taught over a long period of years, is 
prefei uhle — if two are stud ieil they should be from dillerent groups, 
like French and (lennaii ; that history is the most important of sec- 
ondary subjects; that thorough courses in general lustory sliouid pre- 
cede regional treatment of economic hi. tory; tiiat algebra and plane 
geometry be required: that typewriting end knowledge of accounts 
are ne<;essary tools; and that a course in general science and at least 
three years in Latin be ofi'ered in the high scluml. 

With the above suggestions in mind it was decided at the iy:>2 
Chicago^ conference that the following subjects, with unit requiie- 
ments. 'will best serve as secondary preparation for further collegiate 
study in foreign Service subjects: hhiglish. 4; modern language. 4 — 
at least thr»ie units in one language; American history,' 1; English 
history or modern European history,' 1; economic geography, 1; 
mathematics — algebra and plane geometry, 1^; cheliiistry or physics, 
1 ; civics, ^ ; elective, 1 ; 15 units in all. 

COURSES OF STUDY 

The following courses of study * iiuve l>een designed to meet the 
needs of colleges and universities for a four-yeai articulated and 
motivated course of study in preparation for overseas service ^o{ 
Government and business as well as for generud economic and politi- 
cal culture. Established educational practice has been considered in 
their preparation. Specilicallyiv course of study A is designed as 
preparation for service in conunerce; course of study B, for consular 
and diplomatic service. 

COURSK OF STUDY Freshman year, first «eMic«/cr.— English, 3; moderD 
luiiguatje. 5; economic history, Europe sliic-e IT.'H). ;l; uialhematlcs, 3. or 
laboratory scieuoe, 0. Necond semester. — Eiigllsli, 3; modern lauguuge, 5: 
American econouilc history, or economic resources, 3; muthematica, 3; or 
laboratory science, 5. 

Sophomore year, first «etnc.der.— Modern language, 3; principles of eco- 
uomlcs. 3: accounting, 4; transportation, 3: contracts, 3. Second semester.— 
Modem language, 3; principles of economics, 3; accouutlog, 4; trausportutioo, 
3 ; agency, 3. 

Junior year, first semester.— hlodera lauguuge, 3; business organization, 3; 
money and banking, 3; marketing, 3; foreign trade practices, 3. .Second 
Modern language, 3: statistics. 3; corporation fin.'ince, 3; sales 
adnilnintratlon, 3; foreign trade practices, 3. 

- Senior year, first neme.'dcr.— Modern language. 3; foreign exchange, 3; In- 
ternatlunal trade principles, 3; marketing studies of major commercial areas: 
Europe, Far East. Near East, Latin America, 0 . Second, semester.— Modem 
language, 3; foreign credits, 3; Internatloaul trade policies, 3; marketing 


* WUh f>tDpbH9ls upon Ihr econonilc aspcTls. 

.’The ftjfurfH after the Fublei’fa, arranged by year and semeater, refer to nunjUer of 
boura per week offered Id each subJecL 
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similes of mnj«ir roiiiiiierciul Hrens: Europe, Far East, Near East. Latin 
America, 3; fyrt*jj;ii invoMuioins 

COt^tSE GI’ STl l>V ll. /'/isliiiiuti iit-ur. — (Same as in I’OL'HSE A.) ^ 

Sophomore ytor, firnl *eimMer . — .Motlerii luuguu|$e, 3; Auierieau Govern- 
DicMit MtiU politics, 3; Ainericmi Itistory, 3; princi|j!es of economics, 3; electlre, 
3. Second mm ester. — Modern iaiiguage, 3; English history, 3;' American his- 
tory, 3; prllidples of ecououiics, 3; eleitlve, 3, 

J ititiot' iifur, first seiiiesler . — Motlerii luuguuge, 3; European lilstory, 3; 
Englisli Guvmnueiit, 3; eouiinertial and inuritiiue law, 3; money and bunking, 
3. Second ^mr.-der,— Modern language, 3 : European history, 3 ; governments 
of roiitinental Europe, 3; coinmerclul and maritime law, 3;. foreign invest- 
ments, 3. 

Sfiiior year, first armeifer.— Modem lunguule, 3; International law, 3; In- 
teriiutionul trade principles, 3; political liistoryjof Europe and Near East since 
is:)!!. 3; Auierieau foreign relations. 3. Second seme*<er.— Modem language, 
3; iiiternalloiial law, 3; international trade policies. 3; political liistory of 
Far East and Lutin America since 18150, 3 ; American foreign policies, 3, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING 

1 lie National ('ouncil on Foreij^n Service 'rraining was appointed 
on iminest of the fii'St public conference on this subject, tvlnch was 
oriraiiized by the chairman of the council and held in Washington 
December 31, 1915, under the. joint auspices of the Pan American 
Union, the Consular Service of the Department of State, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the Imited Slates Bureau 
of Kdiu’iition. Through the eft*t)it and investigation of the council, 
ilie (uirpttse that imdeiiuy its appointment has been kept steadily in 
mind, namely, to plan fur and prorndle a type of training which 
would not only give to husiness and to the service of the Government 
at all times an adequate supply of properly trained personnel, but 
would aid in building an intelligent and informed public opinion on 
all matters relating to foreign contacts and relations of our GovepR- 
menfund our people. 

'riirough the United 8tates«Bureau of Education the council has 
aided in Ihe'establi.shment of broad foundational work in our'schools 
ami colleges for subsequent foreign service study, particularly in the 
fiekl of business education, including the modern languages and so- 
cial studies. It has helped in coordinating the various typ>es and 
grades of schools offering instruction in. these fields, in securing 
larger opportunities for the study of well-planned sequences in 
languages, science, and social studies, in order that our future grad- 
uates might enter the foreign service of the Government and of busi- 
ness with a broad background in addition to essential technique. The 
council lias also stimulated the interest of organized business and 
education for better pTeparation for foreign service, it has partici- 
pated in conferonces on this subject in connection with anntial meet- 
ings of business men and educators, and has encouraged the publica- 
tion of statistics, reports, etc., relating to foreign service training.' 
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The National Council Forcijin Service Tniininj' consists of the 
fonner memhers of tlu> cnniinillee of 15 iiinl its advisory council. 
Ihe former constitute the active inenilK’rs of the council; the latter, 
the ud\ isory, al 1 of whom are repi'esentative men of the tfov^^*niiieut, 
of business, and education. 'I'lie active members of the wuncil are 
E. D. Adams. Stanfonl University: E. L. Bogart, University of Illi- 
nois; James Caiier, National City Bank of New York: J. Anton de 
Haas, New York University; Stephen P. I)ug:g;an, director of the 
Institute of International Education, New York City; .lames C. 
Egbert. C’olumhia University; E. Ik Filsinger, of Lawrence & Co,, 
New York; W. F. (lephart.Tii-st National Bank, St. Louis; Howard 
C-. Kidd. I nivei’sity of Pittsburgh; Howard 'F. Lewis, Univei"sity of 
AVashington; 'W . F. Notz, Federal 'J'rade ('ommission; Leo S. Itowe, 
Director (Jeneral Pan American Union; D. Snow, Chamber of 
('ommerce of the United States of America; H. \. Tosilal, Ilarvaid 
Univei-sity; and (t. L. Swiggett, Ihiited States Bureau of EdiKation, 
chairman. 

Among the projects which now engage the attention of the active 
m^*mbers of the council may be mentioneil the following: A leport 
on foreign service training in foreign countries: the preparation of 
a syllabus foi‘ a one-semester course on foreign traile for use in 
colleges and unitersities; and the Mg^raiy of coordinated student 
travel for study or otherwise in Torei^i countries. 

• NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN SERVICp TRAINING. 

Topic of the National Conference on Foreign' Service Training, 
■VVashington, December 20, 1923: Practice.s and objectives in training 
ior foreign service of Governhient and business, tieneral chairman 
of the conference; Glen Levin Swiggett. 


I’UonUAM 


Afternoon Sesnion, 2 O'clock, New Willard Hotel 

Topic: Selected t’olleglute Types, wlflfii Emphasis upon .Methods and Motiva- 
tion 

L. S. Howe, Direetor Geiiecul, Fun Aiiiericnu L'nluu, presidini; 

Ohfo State University- Eugene Van Cleef. fhalrnian. of rl.reig:i (’oinmerce 
Division, College of t^iinmerce and .lournalism. 
tieorgetown UiilverMlty— W. t^oleman .\evlla. S. J., Regent. School for Foreign 
.Service. 

New \ork University — J. Anton de Ilua!), I’rofessor of Trade and Transpurta* 
tlon, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. ^ 

Dartnioulh College — Frank R. Rutter, Frofesaor of Forelgil I'omnierce, Aiuoa 
Tuck School of Adminiatretlon and f'inanoe. 

Harvard University— G. U. Jtourhach, Professor of Foreign Trade. Graduate 
^ School of Business Aldaiinlstrution. 
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Fvcmnij tse^sMiov, H IlfUloik, Sew Willard Hotel 

Topir: Foroipn Trade nnd Foreign Service; Slru<*ture and P'linctions of 

Agencies, with Kmpliasis upon Opportunities for IMio'enu'nt 

W illiam F. Notz, Dean of the School of Foreign Servi(*e, (Jeorpetown FniversityA 
^ presiding 

Hiisiness- -William S. ('’ulhertson. Vice (Chairman. United States Tariff c’om- 
missioiK 

( nmmercinl Organizations — Edward L. Racher. Assistant Manager. Foreign 
(’oninierce Department. United States riminber of Conunerce. 

Rnrenu of Foreign and Domestic (Vmimeree -K. Dana Durand. tUdef.' Eastern 
Furopean and ^ievantiiie Division. 

Diplomatic and Consular Service— Wilbur J. Carr, Dire<*tor of Consular 
Service. 


I Dtx^i)°-24 2 




PROrF.EmNfiS OF THE FONFERENCE 

■ AFTERNOON SESSION 

% 

L. S. Rowe; presiding 


LKO S. ROWE. On a rerrnt tour (hrouph South Amprica. trnvpl- 
in^i tlirou^jh I*eru, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay. Uruguay, and Brazil, 
I was deeply impressed with the excellent preparation of tiu* men 
who are now ladug sent to represent American enterprise in.the-e 
countries. This improvement i.s due in large measure to the special 
training that is being ofi'ered in our universities for this career. 
Preparation f«»r foreign service has come to nie^in professional train- 
ing of quite as high grade as the training for the liberal professions. 
This new standard we owe to the schools of foreign service that have 
multiplied so rapidly during recent years. Those engaged in the 
preparation of the youth of the countr}’ for foreign service have 
every rea.son to congratulate? themselves upon the results jhus far 
• obtained.. 



and social geogiaphy of the College of Commer% A stamlard ' 
four-year high-school cour.se is required for entrance. 'Fhe work is 
based upon the fii-st two years of general arts training with two 
subsequent years in marketing, general business principles, and for- 
eign trade. In the latter division of work about one-half*lfe devoted 
to general business, one-tenth to special courses in foreign-trade 
technique, and two-fifths to geographic aspects of trade. Thjough- 
out the four years languages must be carried, including a fair share 
of English. In addition to the 10-hotir foreign-language require 
ment in fhe first year upward of ,10 hours more is required, depend 
ing upon the language preparation of^each student. In addition 
to the number of electives the following subjects are ofTered in the 
third and fourth 3 ’ears: ' * 

i ■ 

Third Vror— Money apd hankinR. Roogrnphy of Kuroi>e. polifinil ReoRrnphv 
of South America, businees law (contracts), rarihbean realon and Panama 
Canal, huslneu law (agency and ^alea), geography and history of conmienv. 
marketini^. 
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I'niirth Yrnr. -E\|iorllnc «nt| imporliriR. marketinp prohloniP, snlrstnanslrtp. 
\uTl(t industries nnd commerce, exporting and Importing, foreign exchange, 
priiM'iplo.s of :idvcriising, trade centers and trade routes, international cn»ra- 
nioirinl policies, fleld work in geography and cnmmeroc, e«on«mic geography 
'})f the Far East. ' 

Ainonc preferred elective.s are: International law; port and terminal proh 
liMiis; (wean and inland water traiftportation : business communications; huai- 
iios statistics: economic history of the Iniled Ktales; Europe und the 
Wra-ld AVar, Cyoui 1878 to 1018; European problems^of reconstruction from 
this to flic present; Europe nnd Asia (the Far Ea.stern question) ; history of 
l.ntin A meric, an republics. 

The United States is in the early stape.s of internatirtiial trade. 
The l:i(ter will prow only at a moderate rate. Many of 'the pradu- 
iilc' of the foreipn-trade course must serve therefore as pioneers. 
They must be prepared to enter domestic business; look for foreig)» 
trade opportunities, and pet permission from their employers to 
try their hand at foreign trade; oncA? they succeed they will he piven 
proator opportunity until eventually a substantial foroipn business 
is developed. The rour.se of stud^’ therefore is so shaped (hat the 
.^Indent upon praduation can fit himself rapidly into the domestic 
as well as foreipn field. 

W. COLKM.VN NEVILS. Tlie school of foreipn service of 
(ieorpetown University is a complete and separate department 
eslahlishod for the purpose of pivinp the necessary traininp for work 
in all fields of foreipn service and foreipn trade, includinp export- 
ing importing, international ship operation, consular, diplomatic, 
and trade commissioner .services, international law, etc. The en- 
trance requirements are tho.se of standard American imivorsiti^ for 
dopree, candidates. The applicant, however, ordinarily must l>c 20 
years or over. Sufficiently competent persons are admitted as special 
students. The degree course is four years; certificate courses are 
two or three yea^s. The student body at presefit includes men from 

- practically ever^ State in .the United States and from approxi- 
mately 20 foreign countries. The first-year course, includes logic, 

! ethic-s, English, forensics, and other basic cultural subjects. The 
second year covers the fundamental .subjects necessary for any 
branch of foreign service, such as staple commoditie.s, economics, 
applied g8»^?raph3% commercial policies, languages, etc. Tlj^cre are 
two fourth-year courses. One gives advanced coursc.s in direct prep- 
aration for diplomatic and consular work, including such subjects 
ns international law, diplomatic procedurfe, foreign relations, diplo- 

- malic history, etc.; the other gives courso^in directpreparalion for 
inipinational shipping, including such subjects as sCeamship opera- 
tion, steamship-office management, ports and terminals, etc. 

(irad nates of the school of foreign service mu.st be able to ,‘?peak 
and understand with facility' at least one modern language. They 
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jmist havp also a sound and broad knowled»ro of ppopraphy. of tlmse 
broad pliases of modern day fieo^raphy that touch closely upon the 
Jifeiand liappiness of all individuals and nations. Original reseaivh 
work under close supervi.sion is also required. 

J. AXTOX DF, HAAS. The requirements for admission to for- 
eign tiade 'vo^k-at New ^ ork I niversity are* (1) Graduation from 
a four-year approved high school — this work must include four years 
of English, one year of algebra, and not less than two >^ars of some 
one science: (2) p.sychological and personnel examinations. Special 
students '21 years of age are admitted provided they have had some 
hii.sincss e,x.perience. 

Two <legrees are ofTered. 'Fhe harhelor of science degj-ee requires 
four full years of study, of which twoyeai*s are of cultural character. 
The bachelor of commercial science degree requires 96 points, or 
approximately three full years of purely commerce work. 

All courses in foreign trade arc given in the’department of trade 
and transportation. The intj'oductory course extends throughout 
the year and deals with the external organization of foreign trade, 
with institution.s. and with the legal background. Another mtro- 
ductory course deals with international commercial policies. It is 
on the.<^ two courses the further work is luiilt. Tliis has been 
ananged in four gcoups. (rroup 1 deals with the commerce of raw 
products, the marketing of manufactured products, and contains a ^ 
seminar in foreign trade. Group 2 includes regional surveys of 
I.atin-American. ^:uropean. African. Kussian, h'ar Ea.stern.' and 
Near Kastein trade. Group .3 deals with the technique of exporting 
and importing and .sales practice in foreign trade. Group 4 deals 
with transportation, marine in.surance. and terminal facilities. 


FRANK R, RLTTLR. The thoughts and ambitions o^the .stu- 
dent.s at the^Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, run to produc- 
tion .and finance and ddftestic sales, rather than to foreign trade. 
The pre.sent problem therefore is to give those in the foreign-trade 
courses, who.se primary interest is in other Helds, an added tool, sq,^ 
that when our graduate ri.^es through the production, accounting, or 
sales depaftnients to a general executive position, he may know 
.something of foreign trade and be able to .sense general world 
movements: and may know how to handle foreign as well as do- 
^mestic transactions if he goes into- selling or banking. 

The best business executive is an all-around hian. able to judge 
accurately the problems and the aicomplishments of all depart- 
ments and to Ht together th'eir several ^lans. His training should 
therefore not.he one-sided: .<!pecialization .sliould come after, and lie 
built on, general business training. The essentials are the .same in 
-dome.stic and foreign selling, and banking, and the other branche<s 
of business. Tlie student who is going ipto foreign trade must know 
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production, finance, accounting, statistics, conriniercial law, foreign' 
languages, marketing, and sales, and he can learn them best from 
th^ specialist in each field. That greatly simplifies the task of the 
teacher of foreign trade. He needs but to emphasize the foreign 
side of things — how foreign conditions -<liffcr from those in the 
United States, how tr/ide practice varies from one country to an- 
oUier, how to modify seeing methods in cons'eqnence. and how to 
Overcome the difficulties incident to great distances and tariff bar- 
riers. The Tuck method is the “ built-in ” method. 

To enter Tuck school a student must have completed at least three 
years of college work: have taken certain required courses {among 
tliom, two years of economics and one year of a modern foreign lan- 
guage) ; and stand in the first half of his class. The course covers 
two years. The first-Vear work is practically all prescribed and in- 
cludes a course in foreign markets, a descriptive course in foreign 
trade tljat treats pf countries and products as a background for 
traile and trade methods. At the end of the year the successful 
student receives the degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of science 
Specialization comes in the st'coml year. Among^Ue electives 
offered during the first semester is a general coui'se in foreign-trade 
principles and problems. The treatment is topical. Facts already 
learned are brought into their logical place and new facts added', 
alternative methods and practices are comj)ared: and, with the aid 
of problems, the student is trained to analyze situations andTo make 
ivasoned decisions. He is then ready to take tip, during tlie final 
semester, one or both of the more technical courses: The first, in ex- 
port merchandising, designed for men specializing in sales or foreign 
trade; and the other, in (peport technique, for men specializing in 
finance or foreign trade. Upon completion of the work of the second 
year and the presentation^f a satisfactoiy thesis, the student re- 
ceives the degree of master of commercial science. 

(r. B. ROORBACK. The Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University admits only graduates of approved 
coITej^s. The course covei-s two years and leads to (he degree, of 
master of business adniiiiistration. The school believes that special- 
ized business education should be based on a broad foundation of 
general business training, and therefore requiivs that each student 
shall take introductory wotk in the following subjects before he 
licgins his specialized training in any field of business: Accounting, 
business statistics, finance, industrial management, and marketing. 
'I'hese subjects constitute generally the first year's, work of the stu- 
dent whether he is specializing in accounting, banking, transporta- 
tion, marketing, foreign trade, or any other subject. During the 
•Second year the student electing to specialize in forejgn trade may 
choose from the fallowing subjects: Foreign-trade principles and 
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organization, export sales management, f^eign exchange. Lutin- 
Amei ican trade, Far-Eastern trade, and European trade. He must • 
also take business policy, a course concerned with busines.s problems 
in all their interrelations, w’hich is required of all second-year 
students. 

1 he general purpose of the courses in foreign trade is to g^ive tlie 
students the necessary background of the facts and principles of 
international commerce, foreign-trade methods, foreign tinance and 
investment, foreign markets and marketing methods, together wiili 
training in the application of these principles to actual busine^s 
conditions.' The method of teaching centei-s largely around the studv ' 
of business cases or problems. The ca.ses used are taken from actual 
business experience and are collected from business houses by the 
schoobs bureau of business research. The aim of the instruction is 
t(j acquaint the student with problems met by the business executive- 
problems of administration and business policy as applied to for- 
eign trade. While the courses inevitably deal with many of the 
technical aspects of foreign trade, it is assumed that most of the tech- 
nical details will be learned in actual business experience: but that 
the ability to analyze problems, undeiijjaml principles, and apply 
facts and principlijs to concrete cases, is the most iuiponuut aim in 
university business education. 


1 


EVENING SESSION 

William F. Nolz, Dean of ihe School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 

presiding 



W. F. NOTZ. This second conference of collegiate instructors 
of foreign-service training subjects is meeting an actual need in 
American education. It is a new Held of work, and new problems 
^n education are being submitted for consideration. To understand 
them, to analyze them, and to arrive at some satisfactory solution, 
if possible, is a matter that affects the efficiency of a growing number 
of educational institutions throughout our country, and common 
counsel *and cooperation seem therefore not only timely .but highly 
desirable. This annual conference serves as a clearing house for 
foreign-trade education, and a national forum for considering its 
present and future needs — thus rendering a distinct constructive 
service which can not fail. to reflect itself beneficially upon the com- 
mercial and cultural li,fe of the United States. 

A practical problem which is pressing for attention is the place- 
ment of men trained' for foi-eign trade. We are to-day meeting 
with the same difficulties which a generation or more ago confronted 
the law and medical schools and other pioneer ventures in the his- 
tory of American education. The question of adjusting, of develop- 
ing a demand for men and women trained for foi-eign trade, has 
become a very live issue. 

WILLIAMS. CULBEKTSON (Editor’s coiniiient.)-Marked erri- 
jihasis was placed at the afternoon session upon nontechnical studies 
in preparation for foreign service, and this same thought ran as a con- 
necting thread in the remarks of the first spealfer of the evening, 
William Culbert^n. vice chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. The key thuuglit of his 'address was that training for 
foreign- seVvice should be most broadly based ; that preparation for 
foreign trade may be called education Fn the econon^^ of diplomacy. 
Technique has been overemphasized, he said. In its place we must 
substitute largely for our students a point of view that will enable 
them to meet situations as they arise. 

E. L. BACHER. Foreign-trade bureaus in Atnerican commercial 
organizations are of comparatively recent origin. Prior to 1912 
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t lanihers of commerce ift the Tnited States received fe\^ demands 
tor assistance m tlie promotion of'overseus trade. - The iar^rer Ameri- 
can business concerns had their own channels of distribution. The 

houses took care of smaller manufac- 
, ^^ar placed upon commercial organizations the 

igation to sujipji- their members a vast amount of foreign-trade 
^ information of an extremely varied and frequently a highly techni- 
1 cal character. Forty-six chambers of commerce in the United States 
imimtain foreign-trade bureaus. Twenty-six of them a.e cooperative 
oftices of the United States Ih.reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
nierce. I wenty-Hve are lo< ated at interior points. 

There are two broad divisions of the work of these bureaus: First, 
re.search and publicity work-in cooperation with the foreign-trade 
committee of the chamber of commerce— in the studv. determina- 
tion, an^d promotion of definite policies with res|)ect to foreign- 
rade legislation and to the establishment of nde<|uate facilities of a 
national cliai actor for the conduct of overseas trade; sesiond, general 
service work covoiing the hund^•ed ami one differeMt j.ha.s^s of ex- 
, port and import business. Hroader (piestions relate to the support of 
Oovernment activities in the promotion of overseas trade. Federal 
incorporation of firms in the Uliiiia trade, the reduction -of pass- 
port and visa fees, the expansion of our parcel-post system to such 
countries as C uba, the general tariff policy 6f the United States 
combinations in export trade under the Webb-Pomerene Act, etc! 
Of related consideration is the. local situation with I'eference to the 
^abl.sl,meiit of adequate facilities for the l.andling of eaport and 
import shiimients, the financing and insurnig of same, and the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a sound foi-eign-trade interest 
-rechnical service, rendered hy tliese bureaus, reflects the foreieu- 
tradc problems which confront exporters and importers. In .so far ' 
as students of foreign trade can be, taught the .solution of the.se 
practical problems, just so much greater will be the demand for 

their services m the business world upon the completion of their cob 
^legiate work. 

The local bureau maintains constant contact with the foreicn 
training. concerns in its niembiM-ship. Jnformation of permanent in- 
terest to houses handling n particular commodity or dealing in a 
particular market must be brought to their attention. It supplies 
copies of books, reports, speciaf trade announcements, etc., maintains 
a library, reference files of clippings and statistics of exports and 
impoits, and aids local business men visiting foreign comitries and 
foreign business men visiting the local city. It has contact xvkh 
American consuls abroad and chambers of commerce in foreign 
countries, and through the International Chamber of Commerce can 
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Itring the opinions of its members to bear upon many important com- 
mercial problems of internationul moment. The orptnizaiion of 
dubs, meetings, trade and language classes, tours to overseas mar- , 
kets, visits to the foreign departments of local industries, form part * 
of its general activities. The bureau is called upon for service rela- • 
tive to the shipping of merchandise to foreign ^rts, particularly 
information regarding sailing dates, shipping ratS^ routing of ship- 
ments, packing' requirements, traffic claims, parcel-post facilities, 
etc. It helps with questions regarding cables and wireless and with 
I he coding and decoding of niessage.s. Where translation service is 
not maintained it helps in the selection of public translators, the 
drafting of foreign-trade literature, and the selection of foreign 
advertising media. 

In the iinancing of overseas shipments this bureau must keep 'in 
touch with exchange rates, locsTl facWitie.s for handling drafts on 
foreign countries, the meaning and operation of various- form of 
linunciul documents, as well as the details of marine insurance, pil- 
ferage insurance, etc., and facilities for the obtaining of such cov- 
erage. Importers call upon the bureau for American tariff rates, 
biforination as to drawback and bonded warehouse recpiirenienta, * 
foreign sources of supply, etc, Trade disputes emphasize the need 
for acquaintance with channels for commercial arbitration, with the 
coritjct meaning of trade terms and definitions, as well as with the 
various conditions and provisions of bills of lading, letters of credit, 
agency contracts, and bills of sale, with collection methud.s, witffi 
.sources of credit information, and with legal procedure for prosecut- 
ing cases which would not yield to amicable adjustment through 
arbitration. 

/rhe trade association's foreign-trade executive is concerned with' 
a definite coininodity or group of commodities. As an example of 
this work the Tanners Council of America has compiled a list of 
foi-eign importers of leather throughout the world, made a file of 
credit reports upon leather buyei*s, and published detailed monthly 
statistics regarding imports and exports of raw stoc^ks of leather, an 
international cable code for use by hide and leather trades, adjusted 
complaints, etc. The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
keeps meml>ers supplied with infatuation through a loose-leaf man- 
ual; works for good roads throughout the world; and looks after the 
foreign tariff situation, in so far as it affects the imixtrtation of auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks, as well as foreign legislation affecting the 
sale of such vehicles. 




In addition to trade associations. the large exchanges make foreign-^ 
trade matters a definTte part of their daily activities. Large national H 
foi-eign-trade organizations, such as the National Foreign Trade ' ’ 
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1 I Council the American Manufactui-ers Export Association, etc,, focus 

I the affontion of foreign traders upon national problems and provide 
certain services to members in the promotion of* their own trade. 
Export managers’ clubs and foreign trade clubs serve as a definite 
channel for the discu^ion of foreign trade problems. There have 
also sprung i«p in foreign countries, due for the most part to the need 
for cooperation locally in the promotion of American trade, some 40 
American chambers of commerce in foreign coui^tries. Not only are 
^ere American chambers of commerce in the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, but also in. the following foreign coun- 
tries: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Egypt, England, France, Germany, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, Serbia, South Africa, Spain, and 
Turkey. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, organized in 1912, 
maintains through its foreign commerce department conUct with the 
national organizations interested in the promotion of foreign trade 
with the foi-eign-trude bureaus in chambers of commerce and trade 
associations in the United States, with American chambers of com- 
merce, and with a great many of the larger local ^mimercial organi- 
zations in foreign countries. It has given consi^T^tion to such 
national questions as the improvement of the consular service, sup- 
port of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, combinations 
for export, American merchant marine, and American tariff policy. 
The International Chamber of Commerce, organized in 1919, has ac- 
complished results in such matters, as commercial arbitration, trade 
terms, customs regulations, and interaatiorial transit. 

I The Chamber of Commerce of the United States brings to the 

I attention of its members through its publications inanv matters of 
foi-eign-trade interest. Tlie committee of the foreign commerce de- 
pai-tinent meets to discuss foreign-trade problems that have been 
submitted to the Chamber of Commerce. Among sul?jects recently 
considered by the committee are the following; China trade act. the 
commercial agreement with Spain, the International Confei-ence on 
Customs Formalities at Geneva, taxation o^Americans abroad, re- 
duction of passport and visa fees, trade terms and abbreviations, 
support of American chambers of commerce abroad, improvement 
of the diplomatic and consular service, appropriations for the sup- 
port of the work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe, 
parcel-post agreement with Cuba, adequate naval patrol for Amori- 
can vessels of the Upper Yangtze, promotion of trade witli Mexico, 
facilities for commercial student interchange with foreign countries, 
and plant quarantines. g t es, 

I The foreign commerce department issues quarterly a pamphlet 
entitled “Our World Trade,” condensing and analyzing the export 
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and import statistics of the United States on a country and a corn- 
iiiodity basis, and issues annually a “Foreign Commerce Handbook,” 
indicating sources of service on export and import matters in the 
United States, etc. 

One of the most noticeable gaps in the present-day machinery for 
training young men for foreign commercial service is the iack of 
adequate facilities for placing graduates in commercial positions. 
To some degree this is caused by the comparative quiet in export 
trade during the past few years. Even more so, perhaps, is it due to 
the belief of the practical man that the ahsorption of a given amount 
of printed information about world economic conditions, commercial 
treaties, shipping documents, and foreign languages can not make up 
for any existing lack of selling ability, business judgment, skill at 
protit making, and solid acquaintance with the trade. The foreign- 
trade instructor can do his students no more practical favor than to 
maintain himself firm contact with the men and concerns who are ac- 
tually doing the nation s export and import business, either through 
direct contact with these individuals and concerns or through for- 
eign-trade clubs, chambers of commerce, and trade organizations. 
To foreign-trade students these periodic visits to the foreign depart- 
ments of American corporations, to the meetings of foreign-trade 
clubs, or visits to foreign countries where the branch office.s and rep- 
resentatives of American houses are in actual operation will do much 
to give a practical turn to their training. 

E. DANA DU.RAND. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-j 
merce is rapidly growing, due to the increasing recognition of the^ 
importance of foreign trade and of the necessity of fostering it. 
With the advance in our standard of living, with the discovery of 
new products in the hitherto less developed regions, with the im- 
proved facilities of transportation, our people are demanding more 
and more goods from abroad, and to pay for these our exports must 
be correspondingly expanded. At fijst our exports were chiefly 
agricultural products whicli more or less sell themselves. With the 
growth of our population and the development of our manufactures, 
we consume a larger portion of our own foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, and must sell abroad increasing quantities of manufactured 
goods — for which markets must be sought, demand sLimulated, and 
active competition met. American business concerns are coiliing to 
realize the complexities and difficulties of . foreign trade, and the 
necessity of having in their employ men who have gained in ad- 
vance, by study^md research, much which can not normally be gained 
in the.lower ranks of actuaT conduct* of business. Closely related to 
the field of fore|^ trade is that of foreign investment. Intelligent 
placement of invditments abroad requires a wide range of general 
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information and often a m/fss of detailed and spccializeil informa- 
tion. 

Ihe functions of the Bureau of Forei^rn and Domestic Commerce 
: may be divided into two main groups— those relating to foreign trade 
and investments in general, and those -relating to particular com- 
. modules or particular industries as fields of investment. It is of 
the utmost importance to any concern engaged in or about to enter 
foreign trade to know the general economic and political conditions 
both in the countries with which the concern deals and in countries 
which are competitors. Such conditions greatly affect buying power 
and competitive ability. The safety of foreign investments depends 
in a great degree upon similar factors. One of the most important 
unctions of the bureau is to aid American business men to under- 
stand these general conditions. The exporter needs also .to know 
the technique of trade-tariffs, e.xport and import regulation.s, 
methods of organization, inetbods of promoting sales, agencies, 
methods of advertising, internal transportation facilities, methods of 
packing goods for sliipment, etc. Many a concern has failed in its 
efforts from ignorance of these apparently insignificant details. 

As^te any particular export commodity, the business man wishes 
to knbw for each foreign country the facts as to general and special 
local demand; time variations in demand, etc. He needs to know 
about local production, the sources of import supplies, prices, and 
nipch that is ]>eculiar to his own field regarding technical matters 
like tariffs, methods of selling, advertising, packing. The individual 
manufacturer or export house can not be expected to maintain the 
facilities necessary to get all the information required. Govern- 
mental agencie.s must he called in. 

: The foreign field staff employed directlf by the bureau, though 

I rapidly expanding, is still comparatively small— about 110 mem- 
bers apart from locally employed foreigners; and for a large pro- 
I portion of the foreign information it is dependent upon the closely 
L related Consular Service of the State Department. The personnel 
Tembraces conimeirial attaches and trade commissioners, assistant 
trade commissioners, and clerks to trade commissioners or attaches. 
The latter position should not be confused with that of a mere 
routine employee; it is one embracing responsible duties, and the 
bureau's policy is to appoint only those who are believed to be com- 
petent to rise to' higher rank. 

Owing to the limitations of its appropriations, the bureau is not 
able to maintain any considerable number of commodity specialists • 
ill the field service. For the most part, the same men have 'to per- 
./ form both general and special functions. In the Washington of- 
. 1 fice a high degree of specialization is obtained. The field of general 
X^onomic, political, and financial conditions is covered primarily 
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hv.the four regional divisions, Ihp Kesoarclu ami the' Finance and- 
Investment Divisions. Tlien there are .s«fTiie IH (*oinnio<litj’ divi- 
.sions covering rH the more important groups of commodities 
Pinally, there are several divisions of a technical chafacter — the 
Tariff Division. Transportation Divi.sion, Commercial Intelligence 
Div'ision. and the Commercial Daws Division. The normal organi- 
zation a division is a chief, an a.'^sistant chief, and two or three 
specialists, besides the general clerical staff. Apart from the Wash- 
in^n staff the bureau maintains branch offices iti the principal 
cities, which bring the services of the bureau more directly to the 
business man. 

The bureau is more and more adopting the policy of taking men 
who have already had a satisfactory preparation, starting them 
in the lower ranks, and pronjoting tl»em fairly rapidly if they make 
good. There are two ways in whicli a man can got the initial 
preparation reejuired 5 first, by specialized .study and second' by 
actual busine.ss experience. A combination of both has marked 
advantages. Doubtless the bureau will have to seek men who have 
ivcoived their training in the universities and in specialized scTmols 
of foreign trade. • 

It is, in general, essential to a high measure of success in Govern- 
ment trade promotion work — and for that matter in private foreign i 
trade activity — to have a good all-round education. The work re- / 
quires ability to think, originality, and initiative. Specialization ( 
should not be Irngiin too .soon. TTie equivalent of the sophomore 
. year in college at len.st should 4)e completed in most instances be- 
fore one devotes himself particularly to foreign-trade study. From 
this point on, the preparation will clepend chiefly upon whether the 
young man aims at the' more general or the more specialized com- 
modity work. For the latter, the training for foreign-trade pro- 
motion is not materially different from that for engaging in the 
given domestic industry. In most cases the bureau finds it desirable 
to take its commodity specialists from those who have already had 
some experience in the actual industry concerned and not directly 
from the universities and technical schools. 

For the more general work, specialized university training will 
often constitute a direct stepping stone to entrance into the bi^reau. 
The desirable courses include the following: (1) General economic 
principles— a thorough foundation course covering at least a full 
year and preferably with one or more supplemental coui^; (2) 
hanking, currency, and public finance — both general principles and 
jiractical details of the hanking and especially the foreign exchange 
business; (3) industries and commerce of the United States— what 
we produce, are best fitted to export, and what wo need to in^port: 

, this should be both descriptive and analytical — deal with both facts 
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and causal relations: (4) industries and commerce of foreign coun- 
tries — similarly studied; (r)) statistical methods — not the higher 
mathematical methods, but such a course as will enable the student 
to understand and to test the validity of statistics and to digest and 
present them in an effective manner; (6) commercial policy — prin- 
typles of foreign trade, balance of trade and of payments, the rela- 
tion of currency and exchange to trade, tariff policy, bounties, and 
the like, partly descriptive^ but chiefly analytical and critical: (7) 
foreign trade practice — methods of organization, shipping, and ex- 
change documents, commercial law, methods of selling, credits, 
collections, methods of parking, etc.; advanced training calls for 
several such courses; (H) modern history and political science — a rea- 
sonable summary, with special emphasis on economic history; (0) 
nuKlern languages— P'rench is of very great assistance in almost 
any part of the world: Spanish is usefid throughout I^atin America; 
German has a wide utility. AhilitV to read freely is more valuable 
and easier to acrpiire than a superficial ability to speak the language. 
(10) English composition should, of course, be thoroughly mastered 
before specializing. Nothing is more important for the work of the 
bureau tlian ability to write clear, concise English, and private 
business houses are laying more and more stress upon the same re- 
quirement. 

An important question for the student is to decide how fat he 
shall specialize regionally. For the majority of students the better 
^ plan is to devote a large part of the preparation to more general 
aspects; a minute knowledge of one country or region, if not ac- f 
com|TRniod by a broad, general grasp, will not make an all-round 
man for work even in that limited field. Moreover, the college or 
university student is usually in no position to foresee the relative 
demand for. men to deal with different regions or countries.. At 
the same time, regional specialization has advantages for those who 
already during their student career have affiliations which offer good 
promise of employment relating to some specific region, or who by 
having lived abroad have acquired a lohg start toward high expert- 
ness in a particular territory. In any case a certain amount of 
specialization serves to give the student a more concrete and prac- 
tical point of view. 

The method of instruction shoul^ be such as will develop thinking 
po^r.' The student should be trained to grasp facts in their rela- I 
tions to one another, to have an orderly and logical mind, and to see 
things in due perspective. Specific problems and the case method 
should be extensively u^, but the student should be made to gra.s|> 
these problems and these cases. in their larger bearings. One of the 
important things is to acquire familiarity with the original 
iKiurces of informatioh which must be used in later work — the lead- 
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inp pnhliorttions of our own countr_\'’and of foreign countries dealing 
with industry and trade. 

It is highly desirable that the student should get practical experi- 
ence as he goes along. Sununcr vacations, part time during the 
college year, or an entire semester now and then, may well be spent 
in actual employment with some business concern, or with some trade 
a.<5sociation, or the Government itself. There is an important field 
for summer courses, night courses, and to some extent even for corre- 
spondence courses, for the benefit of those who have ariready begun 
their bu.siness career or who have already entered the Government 
service. The particular line of study whidi a man already emplo_ved 
should seek to pursue will tiecessarily depend largely upon circum- 
stance^. It is a mistake to encoura^ such a part-time student to hope 
(o accomplish too much in a short space of time. It is a mistake 
to give him a mere smattering of training, ^ecialized education can 
not alone make a man satisfactory for the ^ork of conducting* or 
• promoting foreign trade. Success depends upon personal traits — • 
force, tact, courtesy, and what is generally called a pleasing per- 
sonality. 


The. usual mediod of entrance into the Bureau of P'oreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is by civil-service examination. There are three 
principal grades of these examinations. In all three, previous educa- 
tion and experience are counted directly as an important part of the 
rating. The questions asked and the thesis required are of a prac- 
tical character, such as will test both -the general reasoning power of 
the candidate and his knowledge of major facts. Th^ written exami- 
nations are not in a strict sense competitive, but only those who pass 
with relatively high rank have any real chance of appointment. If 
(he candi(^^ shows decided promise in his written examination, he 
Js given an oral examination before a board of officers of the Civil 
Service Commissiton and of the bureau. The purpose of this is 
chiefly to judge personality. 

The normal ^hing is for the successful candidate tp take at first 
a subordinate position. If he makes good, promotion is likely to be 
rapid. He is likely to be given research work, filing, possibly some 
stenographic . work. The entrance salary may not be more than 
$1,200 or $1,4Q0. He may remain two or three years in the United 
States, gaining one or more promefions meantime, and thereafter he 
is likely to be sent into the foreign field as a clerk to a trade commis- 
sioner at a salary ranging from $2,000 to $2,500. The well-trained ' 
man with a good personality may hope, by the time he is »,5 or there- ' 
abouts, to become a trade commissioner or even a commercial attach^ 
or the chief of a division at Washington. 'The salaries of these posi- 
tions at p^sent range from $4,000 to $8,000. 
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ILBl U *L C AIvK. Ihore arc strong reasons why (ho subject of 
(raining; for foroi^r,, sH vico should he one of vital Concern to \\4 
Department of State. Tlie complexity of the relations of the Uniteil 
States with foreign nations has increa.^ed to an astoni.shing c,\tent 
within recent years. Tlie prices of our farmers crops are li.\ed not 
alone by the conditions in (his country over which we have control, 
l)iit hy events thousands of niilos away in foreijjn lands: misinforma- 
tion about the I'nited States and its polii^ies may almost overnijilit 
_pi\e^ rise to conditions |•esultinp; in the loss of a market worth munv 
niillions vi dollars: while a new taritl or adver.se administrative 
re>i:uh»tionsimpo.sed upon our inoducts hy a foreign government may 
almost instantly destroy a grmil industry an<l throw thou.sands of 
our people out of employment. To a greater degree than before the 
World War there are encountered on every hand foreign govern- 
mental policies or regulations that interfere with, if they do not 
actually prevent, freedom »)f commercial intercour.se between the pXi- 
]ilc of oiir country and (he peoples of certain regions of the world. 
World trade and world polities have now eome to have a relationship 
soelose (hat it is not jxKssihle in the majority of eases to draw a line 
between activities which are i)nrely political and those which ulti- 
mately affect om- commercial welfare. 1‘rohahly the principal activ- 
ity of (he Department of State and (he foreign service of the United 
State.s has been devoted direetly or indirectly to creating and main- 
taining a cohdition in which trade could be freely carried on hy those 
seeking to engage in it. * 

It^sof the utmost importance that the conduct of our intarnational 
relations should be in good hands. There should l>e a steady How 
of the most accurate information obtainable into the Department of 
State and other departments of the fiovernment concerning the inter- 
play of political parties, the t‘volution of policies, and the geneial ' 
political and economic conditions. The interpretation of the^ phe- 
nomena, to be u.seful, must l)o made by men who can think and an- 
alyze, who can recognize and weigh, evidence, and who can avoid 
becoming the channel for mere propaganda. The negotiation of 
treaties and the protection of Americana in the lawful pursuit of 
their affairs requires agents who combine with sound professional 
knowledge that degree of tact and firmness whicli alone makes for 
• 8ucce.s.s in negotiations. To quote from- a British diplomatist of 
much experience: ' 

The now oin prpsenfs for (llph'mnc.v tasks of ^renter oompltoatinn and diffi- 
culty than It has over had to deal with. The difficulty la not lessened by (he 
Increase of group* and parties with leaders, altrf press combinations with 
spokeNineii who. however, with their small experience appeal to the public ear 
with quick and easy methods of solving problems, political, military, or dlplo- 
niHtic, which have taxed the higliest abilities of e.xi>erts In ap countries in all 
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times. * • * Tile iiisidUms weapon of itroimKiiiiUa lias Jwett aii«l will prnImMy 

!.«• mure and more u.sed to create t-urrenls of opuiun in lertain »|iiaiters iii 
older to promote s|iedfic aims, ronslant vi-ilaii.e. iiitelliseni ol.servution, and 
pen option of the forees at work In other count ries will la* iic*eessary to estiniate 
real values, to detect sources of Inspiration, and If posslhle to counter them. 
The peace and prosiierity of the world will in the future even more than In 
the past depend on the mantier in which internnlional (piestlons are handkMl. 

The rt>gular ageticy tlirough which these inteinutioiml questions 
are tjeult with is known a.s the foreign service, the t w^hranche.s of 
which are*the diplomatic srt vice and the consnhir service. The for- 
mei is primarily a |)oli|ical agency, tln'oiigli whiedt the (Jovernnieut 
cal lies on lelations with tlie central uiithorit its of fcireign govern* 
ments. The jurisdiction of the latter hrancli is re.stricted to specified 
areas or districts. It has contact with the local authorities of those 
districts but usually not with the central government: it is siibordi- 
nat(‘ in a sense to the diploinatic ini.ssiort at the capital and generally 
devotes itself to the concerns of individuals, to Americans in difiigultv 
or distress, and, to ceononiic and commercial questions, and the appli- 
cation of our own laws to shipping, cxixuts, emigration, and notarial 
.-er vices. 


These two branches of tlie foreign-siM vic^ organization may Ik? 
>aid to he interdeptmdent and'yet essmttial^o each other. Iti the 
4 ilefeiise of the eountrys interests and in the ytroinotion and ]>ro- 
tection of its tiade, the diploimitist and the consul an* found work- 
ing side by side whh a common purpose, each doing that part of the 
work which his qualifications and his legal status permit liini to do. 

Embassies are now maintained in 12 countries ami legations in :16 
countries, a total of 48 stations. The heads of missions, as the am- 
bassadors and ministers are collectively called, are frequently men 
who have had no previous diplomatic experience. Three ambassadors 
and 13 ministers now in the service, however, began their caroei-s 
in the lower ranks of the service. 

The other membt*rs of the missions are designated as counseloi-s or 
secretaries, the number in each mission defjending upon its Im- 
portance. They obtain their appointments in the lowest grades of 
the service after an examination, and win their advancement by 
meritorious service. There are at present in the diplomatic branch 
of the foi-eign service 14 counselors and 110 secretifries. Tliere are 
also a large juiiiiber of derks not within the classified service, making 
a total pcrsomu*l of 030. not including the various military, naval^ 
■commercial, and other ultuch»'*s, rejiresentatives of other departments! 

Operating in conjunction with the diplomatic, brunch of the serv! 
ice is the consular branch with oflicci’s stationed in 410 cities of 57 
countries. The American consulates usually exist for re^isons of 
actual or potential trade; but not infrequently they are established 
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for the^ purpose of protecting American lives or property in the 
locality or of supplying points of obser\*ation in relation to political 
! events that may be taking place. While it is generally supposed that 
I consu s occupy themselves mainly with matters of commerce, a consul 
j occasionally finds himself converted overnight into a diplomatic 
j agent with all the reaponsibility which that position may entail for 
^ the representation of the United States in that region. 

^11 consuls general and consuls of whatever class are career offi- 
cers, enter the lower grades of the service after an examination to 
test their fitness, and win their advancement strictly through meri- 
torious service. There is no position in the service which a young 
consular assistant, student interpreter, or vice consul of career may 
not hope to reach provided his qualificatins and the character of 
his work prove more meritorious than those of his colleagues. 

There are at the present time 2,816 persons in the consular branch 
of the service, .'iM of whom are consuls general, consuls, vice consuls 

of career, interpreters, student interpreters, and consular assistants 

that is,, officers of career who have entered by examination and are 
eligible to promotion. 

The cost of the diplomatic and consular branches of the foreign 
^ service for the fiscal year 1923 was only $7,338,677. This sum rep- 
resents only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the amount of the foreign 
trade of the United States for 1923, and during that year imposed 

burden of but 7 cents a year upon each person in the United ‘ 
S)tates, The amount mentioned, however, does not take into consid- 
eration the cash income derived from the consular service annually 
from fees which foreign merchants p«y for certifying invoices of 
exported merchandise; those which foreign vessels pay for bills of 
healUi ; those which aliens bound for the United States pay for vises 
of their passports, and those which divers persons pay for notarial 
and other similar services. Neither was there included the income 
which the Department of State collects annually for passports issued 
to Its citizens traveling abroad-issued not because there is any 
American requirement that travelers abroad shoufd have passports 
but because those documents are insisted upon by the governments of 
the countries in which Africans expect to travel. 

I The aggregate cash income from both ' branches of the foreign 
/ service and from the Department of State in Washingtop amounted 
/ In 1923 io $7,981,566, making the total net cost of operation of the 
I entire diplomatic and consular service, with that of the Department 
I of State in Washington thrown in, only $453,934, less than a half cent 
for each person in the United States. 

John Hay, one of our greatest Secretaries of -State', once wrote . 
that it was abomiaable form for a government to brag of its diplo- 
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niutic successes. And llie greiitest of the sucresses — those countless 
nets perfoiined day by day and year by year by ambassadors, luinis- 
Urs, and consuls to remove causes of irritation, to adjust difficulties, 
to develop closer contacts witU^i-ergn officials, and to win that confi-* 
dence which is inspired by fairTrealing, that indirectly reduce, the' cost 
of armament and relieve the ordinary citizen of the burden of taxa- 
tion, the aggi-egate of which crystallize in peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions between nations — must for the most part go unme'ntioned. The 
three f<»llowing examples, however, may be cited as illustrative of the 
achievements that demonstrate the usefulness of a foreign service; 

A certain foreign government levied a forced loan upon individu- 
als and firms in the country, including American citizens. The 
American minister protested and after much discussion of the sub- 
ject finally obtained the exemption of American citizens from the 
levy, saving them several millions of dollars. • • 

Shortly after the war a certain American company delivered to a 
foi-eign government some 000,000 cases of oil. valued at some $3,000,- 
OOO. The government failed to make payment, and it was only with 
the active aid of the American legation extending over a period of 
more than a year that the amount was tinally paid with interest. 

1 he foreign sliipping companies l>ad for years a immopoly of the 
emigrant ^ansportation from a certain Kuropean country. F'our 
.\meiican companies not long ago sought to obtain licenses permit- 
ting them to obtain their fair share of the transportation, but 
encountered strong opposition. Insistence of the legation upon 
equality of treatment of the American companies finally resulted in 
the granting of the licenses. 

In the consular service, a much larger organization, similar ac- 
tivitie.s are going on daily. One consul general established contact 
between a foreign firm in his district and an American firm which 
resulted in the sale of 3,000,000 feet of lumber by the American firm. 
Another consul through his intervention enabled American firms to 
obtain exjxirt permits for the shipment of about $2,000,000 worth of 
merchandise which without his aid would probably still be in Ger- 
many. The consular service in 1923 extended protection in one form 
or another in 75,309 cases (nearly 60 per cent more than in the year 
before) ; they handled the estates of over 1,000 deceased American 
citizens; they performed 167,000 notarial services; they shipped over 
28,000 seamen, and gave financial relief to over 3,800 destitute sea^ 
men; they issued nearly 40,000 bills of health to ships and visaed 
the passports of 408,000 aliens coming to the United States; they 
certified 806,000 invoices of merchandise shipped to the United 
Statea; they made some 27,000 trade reports (disseminated to the ' 
public through the Department of Commerce) and replied to trade 
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inquiries from some ,')5,00<) business men in tins country. Tliey sent 
alto^etlier l,(M)7.4.^h letters <luriu^ tlie year, and puitl into the Treas-" 
ury of the United States in fees the sum of $0,805,470. 

The foreign service is wortliy of the best products of our institu- 
tions of learning, and more than that the finest examples of Ameri- 
cans of culture and unquestioned patriotism. Educators have a 
patriotic duty to perform in discouraging their students of mediocre 
ability, inferior personality, without sound judgment, or deficient in 
industry from applying for admission to the foreign service. Many 
of them may make good business men, successful salesmen, or find 
room for their talents in other occupations, but in the foreign service 
they are likely to In* unsuccessful if admitted, and in most cases will 
fail to pass successfully the examination for admission. The task 
of the examiners is to select men who will best do the Government's 
work in the diplomatic and consular service. They have studied the 
records of officers in the service and have a fairly clear idea of the 
type of man who will not succeed. 

A young man likely to be ^Imitted to either branch of the service, 
and to make a success as an olHcer, should l>e well grounded in his- 
tory. economics, the g<ivernment and economical development of his 
own country: international and at least commercial and maritime 
law; he should have an accurate reading and speaking knowledge 
of the French language, and that which is less common than it 
should be, an accurate knowledjtc of the En'glish language; he should ' 
have an inquiring mind that analyzes and reflects; a habit of study; 
and moreover he should he hearty, personable, manly, shrewd, busi- 
ness-like, observant, and well informed, with a good knowledge of 
human nature. He should have the instincts of a gentleman in the 
finer sense. 

The history of the service during the past four yeai;s shows that an 
average of seven vacancies have occurred in the diplomatic service 
and 28 in the consular service each year. The range of salary avail- 
able at present is only from $2,500 for a lower grade of secretary in 
the diplomatic service to $4,000 for a counselor; while in the consu- 
lar service the range is from $2,500 for a vice consul of carter to 
$8,000 for a consul general of tlie second class. There are two con- 
suls general of the first class who receive salaries of $12,000, but • 
their cases are exceptional. The initial salary of vice consuls and 
secretaries is even now greater than that income which the average 
young lawyer or doctor or engineer expects to receive. But obviously 
there is no future financial reward to look forward to comparable 
with that offered by the professions mentioned. So long as the 
present scalfe of compensation cofetinuee to exist, the appointees to 
the diplomatic service will inevitably be chosen exclusively from 
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men of families of fortune who can aflord life on the present basis, 
for the reason that no others possessing the requisite qiialificHl ions 
will apply for admission to the service, knowinp full well that they 
would be unable to do credit to their (lovernnient or to themselves. 
Furthermore, the promotion or transfer to the diplomatic service of 
consuls who Iiave shown conspicuous jmlitical nr diplomatic ability 
is rendered im|)ossible because such promotions or transfers would 
involve too serious reductions in compensation. Likewise transfers 
to the coi^ular service of members of the diplomatic branch whose 
particular qualifications mipht be hiphly desirable at some consiilar ' 
post would be equally impracticable because involving a promotion 
out of all proportion to the merits of the case and resulting in destruc- 
tion of morale. 

The Rogers bill, now pending before Cnngres.s. has for its purpose 
the remedying of these delects and providing for a well -coordinated 
and busine.ss like adjustment of a foreign service. It propo.ses to 
accomplish this by laying the foundations for a broader service of 
trained men and providing the means of attracting and holding the 
type of men capable of meastiring up to future j^equirements in inter- 
national affairs. The attainment of these objects is sought through 
four impnitant provisions: 

I* iist. I he lima Igaination of the diplomatic and con.sular service I 
into a single foreign service on an inlerchaiigoahle basis which would j 
relieve the limitations of the pre.sent career and promote the most 
efficient use of the personnel of both branches, by assimilating the 
positions in the diplomatic branch with the corresponding pasitions 
in the consular branch through the use of the title of foreign service 
officer it would bec-ome possible to establish the two branches of the 
service uiwm an interchangeable hasi.s. and sinc« practically all 
political questions have now come to have an economic aspect, and 
since essentially economic questions have come so largely to underlie 
the relations of nations, the men of economic training in one branch 
of the service could then 'conveniently, in the interest of the public, 
welfare, be employed when necessary in the other branch and thus 
give the entire service vastly greater strength than it now possesses. 

tSecond. The adoption of a single revised salary scale, applicable * 
equally to officers in both branches of the service, thus making unifi- 1 
cation aftd interchangeability possible; and by raising the range of 
salary for both branches from a minimum of $2,500 to a minimum 
of $3,000, and from a maximum of$4,000 or $8,000, as the case may 
be, to a maximum of $9,000, democratic the diplomatic service by 
broadening the field of selectioBy-eliminating, to a large extent at 
least, the necessity far private incomes and permitting the relative 
merits of candidates to be adjudged upon the basia of ability alone. 
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riie ndnption of this feature of Mr. Rogers’ measure will improve the 
consular service, democratize and vitalize the diplomatic service, 
broaden the competition of young men of abiTity for careers in both 
branches, and enjist a body of able and thoroughly capable men 
willing to devote their ability to the service of the Government. 

I Third. The authorization, when necessarjvof allowances to our 
. representatives at foreign capitals for expenses of representation, 
thus furlljer eliminating the possession of large private means as an 
essential qualihcation for appointment and making the service more 
consistent with the spirit of our institutions. 

I Fourth. The extension of the civil service retirement act with 
suitable modification to the officers of the foreign service. This 
measure has become urgently necessary for the maintenance of the 
desired standard of efficiency under the merit system, and proposes 
that officers shall contribute 5 per cent of their salarj' annually to 
a fund out of which an annuity comparable to the retirement pay 
of Army and Navy officers shall be paid to them after they reach 
the retirement age of 65. ' 

Through this measure and through the aid which our institutions 
of learning may bear, the diplomatic service below the grade of 
minister and the .consular service can be developed to a proper 
standard of excellence: it will become the rule to place at the head 
of our embassies and legations men who have grown up in the ranks, 
and who have become thoroughly qualified by experience for the 
post of ambassador or minister. The enNre increased cost would 
amount to only about $375,000, which would still make the burden 
of foreign-service expense on the income of our taxpayers only 
about three-fourths of a cent a year. 

The Department of State is deeply interested in the general 
question of training for foreign service. Charged, as the representa- 
tive of the President in the conduct of our foreign relations, with 
maintaining a reputation abroad for straightforwardness and jus- 
tice in our dealings with the other nations of the world, the De- 
partment of State can not fail to be gratified when it observes 
American firms or banking houses sending to represent them in 
foreign cities meft of education and culture who can meet and 
deal upon a plane of equality with business and professional men 
of other lands. That sort of thing means that contacts made by 
such men with their neighbors across the seas will ripen into friend- 
ships instead of proving, as has too often been the c4se in the past, 
provocative of ill feeling and distrust. The educated and trained 
man, thoroughly alive to the differences of history, of environment, 
of customs, of point of view of the people of the country to which ’ - 
his business calls hiin, will go there in effect an unofficial ambassador 
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of good will and fair dealing: he will ?o adapt himself to the 
customs of the countrj’ that he will inspire confidence and regard, 
not alone for himself, but for the country fo which he owes alle- 
giance. Thus the work you are doing in training youn^ men for 
foreign service generally*, for banking, salesmanship, and the pro-' 
fessions, if done thoroughly can not but be of the greatest value in 
the achievement of those peaceful aims which occupy the attention 
of every- Secretary of State— peace and god^finderstanding among 
the nations. 
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